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A few key trends in-, higher, education and the current 
federal philosophy of support to higher education ate addressed. It 
is noted, that higher education is. becoming increasingly accessible to 
all segments of the population and that increasing numbers of 
studeivts put priority on learning .skills they need for employment 

sthan on a general education. More people beyond the usual 
collegexage of the late teens and early twenties are enrolling in 
postsecoMary education, and the idea of* lifelong education has 
spread. .Federal efforts .have been concentrated on equalizing 
opportunity/\i ©proving the quality "and relevance of education, and 
^providing limrted generaj support to state and IWal education 
agencies, develo^ng postsecondary institutions, and adult and 
vocational education*. The financial plight of higher education and 
the i mpact of inflatio n is discussed, as illustrated most starkly by 
the~"small private libefa^s arts- colleges in the U.S. Variables* \hat 
will affect the future of 'higher education are seen as the federal 
education policy, the economy, the mature of socieify, and ethnicxty 
ctnd social class. (LBH) s % \ 
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HIGHER EDUCATION MANAGEMENT IN TODAY* S WORLD * 



T. H. Bell 



U. S. Commissioner of Education 



Thank you for the- opportunity to be with you tonight and \share with ypu 
some of my thoughts about higher educations situation in today 9 s world — and 
.some of my qualms about where Higher education may find ilself in tomorrow's 




would like first to survey a few key trends in higher education, > then 

to discusfc^he current Federal philosophy of support to higher education* After 

that I want to explore the financial plight of higher education in these tijhes, 

as illustrated most starkly by the 700 or so small private liberal arts colleges 

in the Nations Finally, •& few glimf>es of the futtire as I sfee it. j ^ 

.Higher education is becoming increasingly accessible to all segments of 

the populations College enrollment of nonwhites now makes up 10 percent of all - 

* * ♦ \ " * - 1 

students. „ Enrollments of blacks have increased by iK>re thati. 200 percent 4*^the* 

past eight years. Enrollments of women have grown from 39 to 45 percent of 

. tatal enrollments in about; 10 years. In the same time, reflecting- a change in 

public attitudes, most single-sex institutions hay^gotfe coeducational*. 

Two trends have appeared that, are likely to^continue at least through 

the end qf the decade. 

c 

^ First?, increasing nuahters of^students put pjribrity oiTlearning skills they 





need for employment rather than on a general education 

J ' ' ' ' ' ■ " ' * 

search for an affordable education, has spurred 




growth 



along with the 
public tfcto- 



* prapkred for meeting of tjie board q£ directors o^^the national center "ftr 
higher education management systems; Washington, d.c>, april 8, 1976, ' ' . 
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year community college dur±*g the first years of the 1970's. Estimates for 

^ • f ~ 

1974 indicate that enrollments in two-year colleges increased by ahout nine v 

percent compared to 3.2 percent in four-year institutions. Two-year institutions. 

\/ . • " . ' . # / 

currently enroll approximately a third of all posjtsecondery students*. . „, 

Second, more and more 'people beyond the usual college age of the lat^e teens* 

and early twfe^les are ensiling in postsecondA^y education. * .The idea of lifelong 

education has spread widely. Cplleges and universities are begin&ing to offer 

greater flexibility in> progTam offerings as veil as in the ways their programs 

■ * - " * s , 

may be pursed* A growing number of off-campus programs are now available to 
* r ' \ t ■ * * 

students, of ;all ages at home and at work. \ * 

.Although the Federal Government contributes dnly about eight percent* of 

the. support of -American higher education, its role, is highly important. The m \ 

> • . * * * * 

dpllats that the Federal Government puts into a college often make the difference 
between services being made available and needs being ignored. At the present 
time, major Federal efforts focus on these priorities, at all levels of education: 
1% To equalize the opportunity for education for groups and 

individuals who are at. a- disadvantage for economic, racial, 
geographic, or physical or mental handicapping reasons. 

* 

* » 
2. t To improve the quality and relevance of Ajnerican education, 

• prit&rily through, research, development, experimentation, , 

demlmstratioh, dissemination, and training. 

To /provide limited general support to such selected f 

. 4 * * " entities, fut^tions, and activities as State and loeal * * 

« education agencies, developing pdst secondary*' institutions, 

V 

and adult and vocational education. * 



' • \ . . 

By nqw, T arn sure, fcveryon£ in this room is aware that v the philosophy 
of the present Administration with Regard to Tfigher ,education is that Federal 
funds are channelled^ to colleges and universities most .efficiently through, 
their studgflts. „Tfeftt JLs_^y^j^ith_the ma^or^^cept.iHi^of tlie_5.ey€lopiiig L _ 



Institutions program, it is seeking tfr eliminate orsharply cut back most 
institutional strpport. ' * , 

fhe Administration £eels that in the" end its approach will be a shot in 
the arm for American colleges and universities because it* will force" them * 



to compete for the 1 student's dollar and thus force them also to redesign their 
academic offerings to" give" today's students what they need and want. 

More responsive academic offerings — aid the more student dollars Jthey 
will attract — should certainly go a long way toward relieving the financial 
pinGh in which many colleges, find themselves today,! 

Current economic pressures pose- no major threat to the actual life of 
PUfrlic higher education. i They contribute, rather, to a clearer definition 
of priorities. 

/ * / g > \ 

On the other hand/ independent colleges have felt the slump keenly, * 

especially the smaller, ones. — -the ones that I indicated earlier I would 

- - ■/ ' ■ i . \ • 

like fo examine in some detail as strikingly' illustrating the condition of 



/ 
/ 



all non-public higher education.^ 

From 1965 to 1974, total degree-credit enrollment in our roughly^OO 

small private liberal arts colleges increased approximately 27 percent. 

/. • ? \ ' ' / 

During the past? five years enrollment has remained relatively constant at, 

about 645,000, with individual enrollments generally /ranging from 500 to 

2,000. However, about 140 of these institutions stili enroll fewer than 500. 



4 * 
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In 1965, 75 percent of these colleges classified themselves as religiously 
affiliated, but by 1974 this had declined to 63 percent* In 1965, 52 percent' 
were coeducational;' in 1974, 80 percent. • , 



A nu mber of factors _have contributed^ to the_dif f icult economic ciijcymstanqes 
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of the- small private liberal arts colleges. The Imperative to increase income 
from students has forced tuition date's higher , 4 has increased the s£udent cost 
of attendance in comparison with N that at public institutions, and' has made the. 

v » * * 

choice of a^mail private pollege increasingly difficult to exercise. 

Enrollments, now relatively stable, may therefore decline as inflation- 

driven Operating costs rise, forcing further tuition increases tod further 

* * * .» * * 

.enrollment losses. Higher tuition dharges invariably result in increased demand * 
for student aid, often causing a reduction in funds available for institutional 
purposes. , t * ' - 

From 1966 tg 1970 tfhe ratio of openings to closings of private institutions 

t 

of all sizes was roughly six to one — 119 opened, and, 19 Closed, merged, or 

» * t> > 

became public-. The first half of the 70s disclosed a drastic change in the 
pattern. Prom 1971 through 1975^ 103 opened, and 63 'closed, a ratio, of about 
1.3 to 1. \ * 

. Startling as these overall figures for private higher education may be, 

> ■ . 

however, the figured for small colleges are even more so. Fifty of the institutions 
that closed, merged, or went public from 1971 to 1975 were small private liberal 
arts colleges . ^ 

What is causing the economic distress of ^private institutions of higher 

" 1 • " f ' ' 

education? i - ^ 

For pne thing, during the past 10 years, .total degree-credit enfbllment in 

all higher education, has^gr own at a greater rate than the population — from - • 

— » * " * . 

i 
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•5.5 million to 9. 3 million, or 69 percent. ' However, within that enrollment 

growth, more than 90 percent has been in the public sector. The private sector's 

share of ^otal degree-credit enrollment has declined from 34 percent to 24 percent. 

A major reason for this unbalanced growth seems tfsbe the : increasing 

public demand for occupational .offerings, which is not easily addressed by the 

private liberal -arts cdllegeV The expanding gap between* the costs of attending. 

public and private institutions is certainly "another Reason. 

* . . * * 

« i ' < . • . . » 

^Annual student -tuition and' fee charges at the average four-year public 

college increased Jrom 1*64-65 to 1974-75 "by 94 percent , -some $208. .The same 

. ; • ' " ^^w' • • " ' ' 

charges at tHe average private institution increased 109 percent^ or" $1,120. 

Nor do tuition/and fee charges tell the.-whole/B^ory. Add±ng"basic costs for 
\ room and bp^rd, books- and supplies, necessary travel, and other personal expenses, 
the average student cost for a. public ffcur-year institution was actually $2,232 • 
in .^97.4-75 — and for! a private four-year institution" it was $3,942, roughly^ * * 
^twice the cost for a public institution. ' 2 " 

Since the student costs of attending a private institution are about twice 
those of attending a public institution, 'student assistance expenditures are 
correspondingly- higher on a per-student basis in the private sector, and the 
strain on institutional budgets is correspondingly greater.- 

In 1974, the latest year for which we have figures, public institutions 
were expending $655 million on 'grants to students. fVo thirds of this amount 
was offset by earmarked income. The rest was covered by other institutional 
income. Small private liberal arts colleges were expending $213 million on 
student grants, with only 56 percent offset br.studett grant. income; Their short 

supply of student aid, relative to demand, drains off funds which would otherwise 

• , / ■ 

be available to sustain quality programs. , This creates pressure for further 



,6-. . ■ \ 

v 

Increases in* tuitidn. But, if tuition is rasied, more students need*aid. and- 

* % — - 

* * * 

"here we have 'another cycle of pressures on operating budgets. 

* .* * 

No discussion of increasing college operating costs^ would be complete 
without emphatic mention of fnf lation. ^ * " 

Inflation has commanded increasing national attention the past two \ 
years. But inflation for higher education began to exceed 4 percent in 19o5, * 
when the rate for -the general economy was less than X percent. ~ * Institutional * 
operating co£ts have increased 9! points during the past 1 ten years, oompitred 
with an increase of 68 points in the Consumer Price Index. • " 

Inflation-driven cost increases in' the public sector generate pressure, 
to* increase State^support . In the private sector, they can only generate 
continual rounds of tuition increases, supplemented from time to time by campaigns 
for contributions. 1 ..... 1 

4 ? 

During the past * ten years, small private liberal arts colleges have experienced 

• : • — ' * / 

increases in operating costs almost exactly parallel to those in the public sector^* 

*: 9 X ' . ' \ _ . * . , . 

However, in the absence of comparable enrollment Increases, per-student operating 

. \V , - -t ■ 

e6£ts 'in the small private colleges advanced from a point in. 1965 where they were 

Actually $2-66 less than public institutions to a point in the late sixties where 

j m # # ^ . % 

'they matched the publics. 3y 1972 they exceeded the publics by $190 and appeared 

/ 

headed toward a differential of $630 by 1975. f 

The- competitive position of the private liberal arts colleges has been ^ 
seriously eroded and continues- to deteriorate. ' - 



Plant operation and maintenance costs are an especially heav^burden on 
the small private colleges. Most longrterm indebtedness at these colleges was 



generated by construction programs during the enrollment expansion of the 
1960s. Most of the several hundred Institutions that participated in Federal \ 



construction ai£ programs have handled debt service remarkably well. However,' \ 

f ; ; c * 

78 small private liberal arts colleges have been forced to get moratoriums on • 

repayment of loan interest and principal. 

For the private sector as a wholei Federal Government support did not • ' 
expand in direct relationship with increasing costs. This was partially offset' 
by inc^eaaes^ in income from private gifts, endowment earnings, and other Sources. 
Nevertheless,, small, liberal arts colleges,, in the eight-year period for which 
data are available, were fdrced to rely upon student tuition and fees to support 
almost two thirds of their 'educatipnal and general opera tionQ. Marginal shifts 
of income froip such other sources as Federal appropriations, endowment earnings, 
private gifts and grants; and .miscellaneous sources tended to of t fset eaph.qfherl 
The steady reliance on inc&me from students to meet almost two thigdg^^ of axl^ ^^ 
operating costs has necessitated an increase from less than $500 million to more 
than $1 billibn in total tuition and f ee /income to mset operating costs. 
* ' Since the mid-igeo's, a number' of . S^tes have moved to establish assistance 
programs for" students attending^rivate institutions, to provide general-purpose 
assistance directly to provate institutions, and to broaden statewide planning 
'so that*the private sector is involved. , 

About a dozen States make substantial assistance available, to students ' 
in the private sector, and another 25 have begun to. Legal barriers,* an 
unfavorable- political climate, or* a very small private .sector has prevented / 
the refraining States from aiding students in private colleges. 

About a o dozen States have" programs of direct grants to private institutions.! 
'Theefe are concentrated in a few Statep, with New York alone -accounting for over 



half of all such State assistance. n / , 



s 




jj^^fro^^brief^lew^ have given you, it is plain that the^atipn'e ^ 
Wl private libera*^ colleges, so long' a pr^ud part of our ti*dit^on7are ' in> 
.P^ril. Jhat_can.be_done to help them? Let m* tell you a few of my thoughts'™ 



what our National policy should" be in t his regard. 

^nsistent with 'the national^commitment to expand educationaiyopportunitiee^ 
for all^citizensrand^raai^W commitment of the Federal Government . to ' 
support that goal, slumber of steps could- be taken to assist the smaU.' liberal 



ial 



cy should seek to assure' both acce 

- / 




arts colleges 'W their students an/to stimulate . increased support' from , State' 
.governments an^voluntary sources. Such>teps should be guided* by the following" 
principles 4 ' ' -• ^ / ♦ 

• Natio 

education and reasonable choice among instit 
for all students . 

National policy' should recognize ^hat -private institutions are essential 
" resources for the fulfillment of public, needs. They contribute to' 
diversity and innovation in postsecondary education an* help promote' 
excellence by competing with and complementing other sectors. 



Federal^ policy should complement and supplement State policies related 
to the private sector by encouraging 'States to increase the benefit ' 
levels inttheir student assistance programs, by encouraging State efforts 
to assist the -private sector, and by recognizing 'the ■ importance of statewide 
postseconda^r planning which considers^, involves the private sec^r. 
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Federal policy should provide for continuity in Federal programs." 
changes are made* Federal policies should prpvide adequate transition tirt 
t# make complementary changes in State and institutional programs. ^ , 
c I will close my remarks with'sotae looks into the future of American 

education -~ all* levels of it, — but before I .close I want to share with you 

' * >» * * * > * 

a concern that has been growing in. me lately and to ask that you give this 

* * ' ' J .. - > 

I cojicertv some thdught too. 

* ' 1% 

What troubles me is the decline of public confidence ^'education 
• * ** 

generally — and higher : educartion itu, particular.^ 

Fred Hechinger wrote perceptively in ^ recent Issue of Saturday Review 

that "Amefica is in headlong r&txi^tf from its- commitment to education 11 and 

warned that what is at^ttfke "is' nothing less than the survival of American 

democracy." 1 He continued: \ ^ 

V * 1 ' < v • ' . • - 

v JLet *u8 have tqf illusions 1 about an American fufrure with, declining 
confidence in universal education and diminished access to higher 
learning'. A slowdown in the escalator of^upward mobility constitutes 
a break with the most fundamental Americkn-lideals . The consequence 

will be a stratified, classbound* society ruled by a self-perpetuating 

♦ c « 

power felite of economic and social privilege. It would be tfieend of " 
the road that was opened by Thomas Jefferson when he called for a h^w 
aristocracV of talent tfo replace the old/aristocracy on inherited power, 

' / 

The Council for Financial Aid to. Education reports a decline in 197? of 
$ 8 9f' m ~ lion » or 3.6 -percent, in voluntary giving to higher education below the 
previous year. Religious £odies, foundations, and individuals » alumni and " 



J* 




non-alumni <-r al^/were reported to have given. less; The CFAE attributes these 
declines ^tPlarfee part to the steep decline in the stock market. There 'is, 

/ s " r • - 

srever, a^lfyrking suspicion on the part of many people that some part of 

the explanation rests in a grbwing/disenchantment with the, university communty. 4 

Giyeil these data,, and giveg^hg^gl^^-bud get constrain ts-placed on 

State ax$ Federal -legislators evep^in the f/ice of more arid more pressing 

societal demands, it is imperative that colleges and universities put forth , 

/ ■ -i ' j . , * , ■ j : ' ■" 

their/best justifications for continuing to provide opportunities for education 

/ * v : ; ' '' ' 1 

to all* individuals who can benefit from them. They need to articulate more 

f - 't * 

irly the values of sound career preparation, and the value of educational 

experiences; that better enable ^people* to understand' the economic,, s6cial, 

i/echriological, political and v cultural forces which will enhance life for 

• , * ■ s 

/individuals and the society, * 

Now that look at the future. Several major variables will affect the trends 

■ / • 

.1 have described as time goes by. Critical among them are: « 



First, Federal education policy. There has never been a single coherent 'Feder* 



education pplicy. Rather, there have been numerous policies, directed toVard 
.specific national objectives. . ~ . > - . 

Second, the economy. Continuing, inflation and recession would most; likely 
fuel the debate about: the basic purpose of .education in America, and those who 



favor the traditional structure -would most, likely gain. 



% \ 

■ r 
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Third, e the nature of soci^t^. , the idea of a society devoted primarily t:o 
eisUre, with consequent changes in the education syptem, has f aile£ -to 
materialize and seems unlikely to materialise in the near futur^ IflcreagiriBl^ 
however, Americans are willing to regard , schooling fcsa service to be used 
needed or desired. j 




- 11 ~ 



Jad^toxirth, ethnicity and social cl^ss. Considering .developmental recent 
years* Americans 'may never again regard their schools as the great inelping pot. if 
the trend toward pluralism continues, the concept^f equal oppotturatty in' .education 
wtll have to undergo further redeifinition. , Jifthe futyre, equrf^pportunity may 
come to mean the development of diverse ^Individual capabilities to the fullest 
axtent possible. _ 
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